





Letter from 
the Director 

A major change has occurred recently in 
the Fricks leadership: Dr. Henry Clay 
Frick II, a board member for forty-eight 
years and President since 1965, has chosen 
to retire, having given so very much to the 
Collection over the decades. A tribute to 
his leadership will appear in the 2001 Annual Report, but it is fitting to mention it 
here as well. We are pleased that the remainder of his term as a trustee will be served 
by Juan Sabater, long an active member of the Young Fellows Steering Committee. 

Dr. Frick’s service carried on his grandfather’s commitment to the development 
of an enduring legacy. By providing for the establishment of the museum in his will, 
Henry Clay Frick benefited generations of scholars, friends, and visitors. Over the 
years, many others have helped the Frick enhance and expand its mission. Thus, I am 
pleased to announce that we have established The Founder’s Society to recognize 
and honor Henry Clay Frick and those who have followed his example by providing 
for the Collection through a bequest or trust. Planned gifts will play a key role in 
helping the institution pursue its objectives: to maintain and augment the collec¬ 
tions and facilities in a manner consistent with Frick traditions, to promote art his¬ 
torical scholarship, and to bring superior service to our constituencies. If you already 
have a bequest or other gift arrangement in place, we would be pleased to learn of it. 
If you would like to explore a plan, we look forward to being of assistance in any way 
that we can. Please look inside our back cover for further information. 

Our special exhibition this spring, Greuze the Draftsman, is the long-heralded 
climax of the research efforts of Edgar Munhall, Curator Emeritus. The exhibition 
represents the first assemblage of the master’s drawings in comprehensive form. One 
of the great draftsmen of any age, Greuze has been unjustly overlooked, a slight 
redressed here. The exhibition, which has been generously underwritten by numer¬ 
ous individuals, will remain on view until August 4, before traveling to The J. Paul 
Getty Museum in Los Angeles, its only other venue. 

In conjunction with Greuze, we offer another eighteenth-century French master¬ 
piece: our exquisite writing table by Martin Carlin, which will be displayed in the 
Cabinet through August 18. It will be presented alongside detailed photographs that 
reveal its mechanical wonders. Even those visitors familiar with such furniture and their 
“transforming” capabilities will be amazed after seeing this delightful example up close. 

Finally, I am pleased to announce that FRESCO (Frick Research Catalog Online) 
has received the inaugural “Be Innovative” Award for the best online catalog from 
Innovative Interfaces, a major vendor of library management systems. FRESCO was 
selected from among hundreds of Innovative Interfaces systems worldwide, recog¬ 
nized not only for its aesthetic appeal and functional design, but also for how well it 
is integrated into the overall Frick website, www.frick.org. Floyd Sweeting, Head of 
Information Systems, designed the web pages, in consultation with other members 
of the Library’s FRESCO Committee. 

As always, I look forward to hearing your thoughts and comments about our 
ongoing efforts. 
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Jean-Baptiste Greuze (1725-1805), 
detail of Head of a Woman, c. 1765, 
red chalk on paper, private collection 
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UPCOMING EXHIBITION 


Greuze the Draftsman 


May 14 through August 4, 2002 


W hile Jean-Baptiste Greuze has been 
ranked consistently among the 
leading French artists of the eighteenth 
century—along with Watteau, Boucher, 
Fragonard, Chardin, and David—the artist 
has had only one comprehensive exhibition 
since his death in 1805, and never a show 
devoted to his drawings. Yet, during his 
lifetime and ever since, his drawings have 
been sought after by connoisseurs and 
museums always willing, especially today, 
to pay what were described in his time as 
“prodigious” prices for them. His technical 
prowess as a draftsman and the extraordi¬ 
nary dramatic range of his subjects estab¬ 
lish him as a unique figure in the history of 
art, one who transcends the habitual inter¬ 
pretations of the art of the second half of 
the eighteenth century. 

Greuze the Draftsman brings together 
seventy works on paper culled from private 
collections and institutions such as the 
Louvre in Paris, the Rijksmuseum in 
Amsterdam, the Albertina in Vienna, The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York, 
and The Hermitage in St. Petersburg. The 


Jean-Baptiste Greuze (1725-1805), Portrait of Baptiste 
aine, c. 1800, pastel on paper, The Frick Collection 

OPPOSITE PAGE, TOP LEFT: 

Greuze, A Marriage Contract , 1760-61, 
oil on canvas, Musee du Louvre, Paris 

OPPOSITE PAGE, TOP RIGHT: 

Greuze, Young Woman Standing, Study for A Marriage 
Contract, 1760-61, black and white chalk over graphite 
on paper, Musee Denon, Chalon-sur-Saone 

OPPOSITE PAGE, BOTTOM: 

Greuze, Seated Female Nude Leaning Forward, 1767, 
red chalk on paper, Musee du Louvre, Paris 


show can be seen at The Frick Collection 
before traveling to Los Angeles, where it will 
be on display September 10 through 
December 1 at The J. Paul Getty Museum. 

Born in 1725 to a family of modest means 
in Tournus (to this day an unspoiled, sleepy 


town along the Saone River in Burgundy), 
Greuze received his basic artistic training in 
nearby Lyon. Around 1750 he arrived in 
Paris, where he struggled, unnoticed, until 
1755, when he was discovered by the sculptor 
Pigalle. That year Greuze showed some of 
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his paintings to members of the Royal 
Academy of Painting and Sculpture, who 
voted to receive him on the spot as an asso¬ 
ciate member of that august and powerful 
institution. In 1755 he made his public debut 
at the Salon, the biennial exhibition of the 


Academy, and was hailed as a “new athlete.” 
A patron, Louis Gougenot, then invited him 
to be his guest on a tour of Italy, where he 
remained until 1757, at which point he 
hurried back to Paris to exhibit the major 
paintings and drawings he had executed 
in Rome. 

The next ten years were probably the 
most successful and productive of the 
artists career. The absorbing dramas of his 
depictions of daily life—the so-called genre 
scenes—fascinated a public tired of the 
lubricious mythological concoctions of 
Francois Boucher and others. Greuzes mor¬ 
alizing subjects astutely reflected contempo¬ 
rary ideas about the structure of society, the 
notions of education, and the new politics. 
A perfect example is his painting A Marriage 
Contract , illustrated above. Exhibited only 
during the last two weeks of the Salon of 
1761, it was the sensation of that show. The 
philosopher and art critic Denis Diderot 
remarked, “At last I’ve seen it, but it wasn’t 
easy, for it continues to attract the crowd.” 



He further observed, “It is certainly the best 
thing that Greuze has done. ... It shows 
sensibility and high principles.” In contrast, 
after viewing Boucher’s painting Some 
Sleeping Bacchantes Awakened by a Satyr, 
which was exhibited the same year, Diderot 
commented, “So much imagination, illu¬ 
sion, magic, and facility! . . .This man has 
everything but truth.” 

Indeed, while Boucher was offering the 
public soft porn of the highest artistic quality, 
Greuze was inviting them to contemplate a 
refreshingly ordinary scene of country life: 
in a civil marriage ceremony held in a rustic 
dwelling, good, solid parents turn over their 
beautiful, modest daughter to an earnest 
young man, punctuating the exchange with 
a bag of money. Excited viewers at the Salon 
delighted in recognizing the carefully differ¬ 
entiated characters, from the sorrowful 
mother of the bride and weeping younger 
sister at the left, to her jealous older sister 
glowering over her father’s shoulder at the 
right, and the symbolic detail of the hen 
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feeding her brood in the foreground— 
minus the chick that has declared its inde¬ 
pendence on the rim of the bowl. All these 
significant elements of story-telling were 
dreamed up by Greuze the dramatist, then 
arranged in an elegant, flowing composition 
by Greuze the artist. The means by which 

Greuze, A Family Scene, c. 1763, brush with black and 
brown ink wash over graphite on paper, The State 
Hermitage Museum, St. Petersburg 


this dramatic and visual harmony was 
achieved was, of course, through a series of 
drawings that preceded the execution of A 
Marriage Contract; five of these preparatory 
studies are included in the exhibition. 

In 1759 Greuze married Anne-Gabrielle 
Babuti, daughter of a successful bookseller, 
whom he often used as a model (an image of 
Madame Greuze is featured on this maga¬ 
zine’s cover). With his adored wife, the artist 
settled down to raise a family, eventually 


having two daughters. At the same time, 
Diderot was extolling Greuze’s talents across 
Europe, thereby playing a crucial role in the 
development of his career. 

But troubles loomed ahead, provoked in a 
large part by Greuze himself. Hypersensitive 
and phenomenally egocentric (“Look at that! 
Isn’t it wonderful?” Diderot would quote him 
saying of his own work), Greuze was appalled 
when the Academy refused him the right to 
exhibit at the Salon exhibition of 1767 
because of the prolonged delay in submitting 
his reception painting, which had been 
expected twelve years earlier. At this point, 
Greuze stealthily transformed himself from a 
lowly genre painter into a history painter, the 
highest category of artist in the Academy. In 
1769 he startled his colleagues by presenting 
them with a picture titled The Emperor 
Severus Reproaches His Son Caracalla for 
Having Attempted to Assassinate Him in the 
Gorges of Scotland , and Says to Him: If You 
Desire my Death , Order Papinian to Give It to 
Me with This Sword. The assembled members 
of the Academy stared at the painting in dis¬ 
belief, yet voted to accept it and accord the 
artist the status of full membership in the 
Academy—but only as a genre painter. 

This affront, fully endorsed by the public 
who viewed Septimius Severus and Caracalla 
at the Salon, galled the artist, who dissociat¬ 
ed himself from the Academy and went 
home to face what Diderot called “the fiery 
reproaches of the most violent of women” 
(the personality of Madame Greuze had 
evolved in recent years). 

Totally obsessed with his art—Greuze 
was enormously prolific—the artist contin¬ 
ued to work in his studio in the Louvre for 
the next thirty-five years, arranging exhibi¬ 
tions there that just happened to coincide 
with those of the Academy, which were held 
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nearby. He sold major paintings and drawings 
to wealthy collectors and made a fortune 
with the sale of reproductive prints that 
ordinary folk could afford. While his career 
flourished, however, his home life unraveled, 
due to the promiscuous behavior of his wife 
and her interference in his business affairs. 
When divorce was legalized in 1793, Greuze 
stood at the head of the line requesting one. 

With his fortune decimated by his recent 
separation, the art market destabilized by the 
Revolution, and his vitality sapped by old 
age, Greuze knew hard times at the end of 
his life. Never, however, did he lose what he 
proudly called “my talent and my courage.” 
He reappeared at the Salon exhibitions of 
1800,1801, and 1804, then died the following 
year in his studio in the Louvre. 

While many today find Greuze’s story¬ 
telling pictures hard to take, unwilling to 
accept them as eighteenth-century equiva¬ 


lents of plays, operas, films, or even televi¬ 
sion sitcoms, the artist’s drawings have an 
immediate and irresistible appeal. Never 
labored in their execution, they make us feel 
as if we are looking at something created 
only moments before: lines whip off the 
edges of the sheet, accents sometimes are 
ground vigorously into the paper, or are 
sometimes set down in airy curlicues. 
Children are recorded as real people, 
women offer their attractions boldly, men 
look up in terror, dogs bark. It is the world in 
all of its varied manifestations that Greuze 
captured in his endless catalogue of life. Had 
he lived a hundred years later, he would have 
been called a realist; had he lived two hun¬ 
dred years later, he would have been a great 
filmmaker. Diderot summed up his achieve¬ 
ment as a draftsman when he noted, “This 
man draws like an angel .”—Edgar Munhall, 
Curator Emeritus and Guest Curator 



Greuze the Draftsman is made possible 
through the generosity of Michel David-Weill, 
The Florence Gould Foundation, the Isaacson- 
Draper Foundation, Mrs. Russell B. Aitken, 
Jean A. Bonna, James Fairfax, Joseph Koerner, 
Diane A. Nixon, Stephen K. Scher, and Melvin 
R. Seiden, with additional support from the 
Fellows of The Frick Collection. 


A fully illustrated catalogue, written by Edgar 
Munhall, accompanies the exhibition and is 
available in the Museum Shop. It is the first 
publication devoted to Greuze's work as a 
draftsman and the only comprehensive study 
on the artist since the author's exhibition cat¬ 
alogue of 1976. 

above: 

Greuze, Self-Portrait in Profile, 1760, brush with gray 
ink on paper, The Ashmolean Museum, Oxford 

left: 

Greuze, The Torn-up Will, 1775, brush with gray 
ink heightened with white over graphite on paper, 
private collection 
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CABINET EXHIBITION 


Martin Carlin’s Mechanical Wonder 

French 18th-Century Writing Table on Display 


April 30 through August 18, 2002 


W hile The Frick Collection is renowned 
for the quality of its paintings, its 
furniture collection is equally distinguished. 
Henry Clay Frick purchased this French 
writing table in 1915 from the art dealer 
Joseph Duveen, who had acquired it from 
the estate of banker J. Pierpont Morgan. 
Frick bought much of Morgan’s collection at 
that time, including the famous paintings in 
the Fragonard Room, where the table is usu¬ 
ally exhibited. 

At first glance, the table charms the view¬ 
er not only with its precious decoration and 
floral motifs, but also by its diminutive size, 
standing just slightly more than thirty inches 
tall. Its scale reflects the popularity of small, 
intimate apartments among the French aris¬ 
tocracy and nobility of the late eighteenth 
century. In view of France’s disastrous finan¬ 
cial state at the time, the modest scale 
of these rooms was purported to reflect 
economy, but in fact the decorations and 
furnishings for these spaces were extremely 
luxurious. Made about 1781, the table boasts 
nine costly Sevres porcelain plaques as well 
as other sumptuous adornments including a 
band of golden hearts that frames the top 
panel and the marble shelf. Most of the 
table’s visible wood surfaces are covered with 
a veneer of sycamore maple and are further 
decorated with gold-covered bronze mounts 
in the shape of cornucopias, oval medallions 
draped with ivy, and strings of pearls. 

Martin Carlin (c. 1730-1785), mechanical table with 
Sevres porcelain plaques, c. 1781. Oak veneered with 
sycamore maple, inset with plaques of soft-paste 
Sevres porcelain and mounted with gilt bronze. A hid¬ 
den drawer behind the lower panel springs open with 
a hidden catch, providing space for love letters and 
other clandestine papers. 


RICHARD DI LIBERTO 
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Additional mounts above the legs are shaped 
like bunches of roses, morning glories, and 
clematis, each cluster tied with a ribbon. 

Beyond its immediate appeal as a decora¬ 
tive piece, the table is a minor mechanical 
wonder: the porcelain top can be tilted to 
serve as a music- or bookstand, while the 
entire upper section can be raised some fif¬ 
teen inches and turned on a swivel to suit the 
comfort of its user. On either side, oak slides 
can be extended to support candlesticks dur¬ 
ing evening reading or letter writing. By 
means of an interconnected system of pin¬ 
ions and gearwheels hidden behind the 
porcelain plaques, the top can be raised with 
a minimum of effort and remains level at 
any height until a release knob is turned. 

Furniture of this type was the result of a 
collaborative effort, initiated by business¬ 
men called marchands-merciers , who, acting 
as furniture dealers, design coordinators, and 
interior decorators to their clients, strongly 
influenced taste and fashion in eighteenth- 
century Paris. Not only did they initiate each 
piece and order the various parts, they also 
chose which artisans would build the pieces 
and instructed them as to how the finished 
products should look, sold them in their 
showrooms, and even took credit for their 
creation. Some trends in furniture design, 
such as decorating furniture with Sevres 
porcelain plaques, almost certainly originat¬ 
ed with the marchands-merciers rather than 
with the craftsmen who built the furniture. 

Although this table was initiated by a 
merchant named Dominique Daguerre, its 
principal maker was Martin Carlin, one of 
many German furniture makers working in 
Paris in the second half of the eighteenth 
century. Early in his career, he was most likely 
employed in the workshop of the cabinet¬ 
maker Jean-Fran^ois Oeben. In 1759 Carlin 



ABOVE AND RIGHT! 

Concealed behind the porcelain plaques, interior 
mechanisms enable the table to adapt to various 
forms, including a bookstand and a writing desk. 

below: 

Detail of the gold-covered bronze mounts. 

married Oebens sister, which allowed him to 
become a master in the guild of cabinet 
makers, since one could apply to the guild 
only if related by blood or marriage to a 
current member. 

Carlin is renowned as a maker of exqui¬ 
site, small-scale furniture, primarily intend¬ 
ed for use by women and often decorated 
with costly materials such as Sevres porce¬ 
lain or Japanese lacquer panels. Among the 
famous owners of Carlin furniture were 
Madame du Barry, the daughters of Louis XV, 
and the Grand Duchess Maria Feodorovna. 
—Brian Boucher, Education Liaison 


This text was adapted from a set of five teaching 
posters written and developed by the Education 
Department. The posters—each featuring a 
single work from the Collection—provide 
information and comparative images that 
enable teachers to introduce their students to 
the paintings, sculptures, and furniture of The 
Frick Collection. 
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LIBRARY 


Three Drawings by Edgar Degas: 

A Research Challenge for the Frick Art Reference Library 


I magine you are a collector of drawings 
by Impressionist artists. Three exquisite 
sheets said to be by Degas have just appeared 
on the art market. Two capture a pair of bal¬ 
lerinas in action and repose, the other a sin¬ 
gle dancer with her back to the viewer, her 
head bowed in a moment of reflection. You 
are seriously considering adding these draw¬ 
ings to your collection, but how can you be 
sure of their history? How can you even 
know if they are by Degas? 

To answer such questions, each year 
thousands of scholars, curators, art historians, 
and students visit the Frick Art Reference 
Library to research issues of authenticity, 
provenance, and conservation. For them, the 
Library is an invaluable resource, famed for 
its collection of books, auction sale cata¬ 


logues, and extensive photoarchives. Yet for 
countless others, its riches and the myriad 
ways they can be used remain a mystery. One 
common misconception is that the Library 
holds materials related only to works in the 
Collection. In fact, the Library contains pho¬ 
tographs of, and information about, tens of 
thousands of works of art executed between 
the fourth and the mid-twentieth centuries 
by European and American artists. 

To research the questions about the Degas 
drawings, you might begin by consulting 
one of the Library’s thousands of scholarly 
exhibition catalogues, which offer a user- 
friendly starting point that can lead to other 
basic sources. In this case, the catalogue for 
the major Degas retrospective of 1989 held 
in Paris, Ottawa, and New York notes that 


the most complete source for Degas’ work 
remains the four-volume catalogue raisonne 
published in 1946 by Paul Andre Lemoisne, a 
copy of which the Library owns. The exhibi¬ 
tion catalogue also states that the contents 
of Degas’ studio, more than fifteen hundred 
of his works, from finished paintings to 
preparatory sketches, was sold at four Paris 
auctions in 1918 and 1919. Luckily for you, 
the Library holds one of the world’s largest 
collections of auction sale catalogues—more 
than seventy thousand, dating from 1616 to 
the present—including the four from the 
1918 and 1919 Degas auctions. 

Casting a sharp eye over the illustrations 
in the Lemoisne catalogue raisonne, you find 
three paintings whose compositions include 
figures identical in pose to those in the draw- 



Photographs of preparatory sketches ascribed to 
Edgar-Hilaire-Germain Degas (1834-1917), from the 
Frick Art Reference Library Photoarchive. At the time 
they were photographed, 1933-57, the drawings were in 
private collections. 
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ings you are researching. One painting, The 
Rehearsal of the Ballet Onstage, is a fascinat¬ 
ing grisaille in the Musee d’Orsay; the other 
two are versions of that painting in The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. More impor¬ 
tantly, you learn that some twenty prepara¬ 
tory studies for these works have been 
identified. Are your drawings three more? 
Turning to the four auction catalogues, you 
search for your three drawings, eventually 
discovering photographs of two of them 
that were auctioned from Degas’ atelier. (As 
a result of your research, you now recognize 
the red faux-signature “Degas” stamped on 
the sketches as the official mark carried by all 
works in the 1918 and 1919 atelier auctions.) 

To continue your search, you next turn to 
the Frick Photoarchive, which contains 
nearly one million photographs of works by 
more than thirty-five thousand artists, 
including more than seven hundred photo¬ 
graphs of Degas studies of ballet dancers 
alone. Acquired from the 1930s to the 1990s 
from sources as varied as private owners, 
dealers, museums, subscription services, and 
the Library’s own photography campaigns, 
these photographs record owner and exhibi¬ 
tion information over decades. Indeed, the 


Library photographs, taken by staff photog¬ 
raphers between 1922 and 1967, often are 
unique records of privately owned works. 
Although it takes time to sift through the 
vast Degas material, you uncover images of 
twelve preparatory studies for The Rehearsal 
of the Ballet Onstage, including a match for 
the third drawing, which you now realize 
lacks the atelier stamp borne by the other 
two. The photograph is of a drawing from a 
private collection in New Orleans taken by 
a Frick photographer in 1933. Does this sug¬ 
gest that the drawing might have traveled to 
New Orleans with Degas when he went 
there in 1872? Or does it suggest that Degas’ 
very presence in New Orleans may have 
sparked a particular interest in collecting 
works attributed to him? 


In the end, thanks to your research at the 
Frick Art Reference Library, you have learned 
that two of the drawings you are considering 
for purchase are unquestionably by the 
master, while the other was previously 
unknown to most Degas scholars. The next 
step is to consult a Degas specialist; perhaps 
your research has uncovered something new! 
—Inge Reist, Chief of Collections Development 
and Research 

ABOVE left: 

Degas, The Rehearsal of the Ballet Onstage, c. 1874, 
oil on canvas, Musee d’Orsay, Paris. Photograph courtesy 
of Reunion des Musees NationauxlArt Resource, NY 

above right: 

Degas, The Rehearsal on the Stage, c. 1874, oil with 
traces of watercolor and pastel over pen-and-ink 
drawing on paper, The Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York, H. O. Havemeyer Collection 
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Henry Clay Frick, Roger Eliot Fry, and 

Rembrandt’s Polish Rider 


R embrandt’s painting of a youthful 
rider in Polish dress, armed with two 
swords, a war hammer, and a quiver of 
arrows, remains one of his most haunting 
and mysterious works. The calm, open 
expression of the rider contrasts with the 
barren, unforgiving nocturnal terrain 
through which the horse—mouth open, bri¬ 
dle flying in the wind—proceeds at some 
speed. The young man’s red, fur-lined cap, or 
kuczma, and his long riding coat, known as a 
joupane, were of the kind customarily worn 
by Polish and Hungarian light cavalry offi¬ 
cers during the seventeenth century; for all 
their specificity, however, they are accou¬ 
trements whose significance is hard to assess. 
The Polish Rider has less to do with military 
portraiture than with genre painting—the 
exotic horseman was a favored subject of 
printmakers at this time—yet the scale of the 
canvas and the dignity of the protagonists 
(both man and beast) elevate the subject to 
the region of myth and history. Try as they 
may, however, historians have failed to find 
any narrative, either biblical or historical, 
that satisfactorily explains the subject of 
Rembrandt’s painting. 

How Rembrandt’s contemporaries might 
have understood The Polish Rider is another 
moot issue. We know nothing of its early 
history, and the first reference to the paint¬ 
ing that has come down to us, which dates 
from August 1791, refers to the subject as “a 
Cossack whom Rembrandt has set on his 
horse.” Admittedly, this was in a letter writ¬ 
ten by a Polish noble, first cousin by mar¬ 
riage to King Stanislaus II Augustus of 
Poland, who had acquired the painting on 
the king’s behalf and was requesting pay¬ 
ment. (“This horse has eaten during his stay 


with me for 420 German gulden. Your 
Majesty’s justice and generosity allow me to 
expect that orange trees will flower in the 
same proportion.”) 

We are on far firmer ground when chart¬ 
ing the means by which Henry Clay Frick 
acquired The Polish Rider in April 1910, and a 
group of unpublished letters in the archives 
of The Frick Collection offers a fascinating 
glimpse of the man responsible for bringing 
the painting to Frick’s attention: the British 
artist, critic, art historian, and champion of 
modern art, Roger Eliot Fry (1866-1934). 

Fry met Frick on his first visit to New 
York in December 1904, when he came 
to raise funds for the newly launched 
Burlington Magazine , and, at J. P. Morgan’s 
invitation, to discuss employment at The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. It would be 
another year before Fry accepted a position 
at that institution, and in February 1906 he 
made his second trip to New York to begin 
work as Curator of Paintings (he remained 
in New York for three months). Until his dis¬ 
missal a little less than three years later, Fry— 
who spent most of his time in London— 
purchased more than fifty paintings for the 
Metropolitan, the most important of which, 
Renoir’s Madame Charpentier and Her 
Children, was acquired in April 1907 for just 
under $20,000. However, his absenteeism 
and a falling out with Morgan—whom he 
continued to advise on his personal collec¬ 
tion—led to a breakdown in relations with 
the museum’s board, and since Fry was in no 
mind to return to New York to mend the 
breach, his association with the Metropolitan 
ended abruptly in December 1909. 

Following their initial meeting, Frick and 
Fry maintained sporadic contact. Frick was 


generous in his financial support of the 
Burlington Magazine, and during the summer 
of 1907 Fry took him to see the small fif¬ 
teenth-century Pieta with Donor attributed to 
Antonello da Messina, which Frick acquired 
and placed on loan at The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. (It is now considered a late 
fifteenth-century French copy after a painting 
by the Swiss artist Konrad Witz.) Two and a 
half years later, on New Year’s Eve 1909, Frick 
sent a telegram to Fry asking him to look at 
Van Dyck’s James, Seventh Earl of Derby, His 
Lady and Child, which he was considering for 
his collection. Fry’s endorsement—“Authentic 
and fine”—secured the acquisition, and by 
January 1910 he was eagerly offering further 
assistance: “You know that I admire the taste 
and understanding you have shown in your 
buying of pictures and I should like to place 
such aptitudes and experience as I have at 
your service.” 

Frick and Fry never entered into a formal 
agreement, and during the next two years 
Frick would ignore (or reject) most of Fry’s 
suggestions, but on one picture both men 
acted in total accord. On April 15, 1910, 
Fry cabled Frick, informing him that 
Rembrandt’s Polish Rider was on offer for 
£60,000 (just under $300,000). Frick, who 
knew the work only in reproduction, 
responded immediately that Fry should pur¬ 
chase the Rembrandt—at a lower price if 
possible—as long as its condition was good: 
“You have authority to do as you think best 
in all matters.” 

In 1897 Rembrandt’s Polish Rider had 
been “discovered” in the Galician chateau of 
Count Zadislas Tarnowski by the director of 
the Mauritshuis, in The Hague, who had 
persuaded him to lend it to the Rembrandt 
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retrospective the following year in Amsterdam, 
where it caused a sensation. In 1910 the owner 
was ready to sell, and, as Fry explained to 
Frick in a letter dated April 24, he had just 
accepted an offer of £44,000. Upon learning 
of this sale, the count’s brother—another 
Count Tarnowski, attached to the Austrian 
Embassy in London—had approached 
the firm of Carfax of Bury Street, the deal¬ 
ers who exhibited Fry’s own paintings, to 


verify that such a price was “adequate.” 
Fry was asked if he knew anyone who might 
give more, and he immediately thought 
of Frick. 

Despite Frick’s authorization to purchase 
the painting, negotiations were protracted 
and somewhat fraught. Count Tarnowski, 
Fry informed Frick, was “a good-natured, 
rather rustic country gentleman with the 
obstinate suspicions of a peasant type quite 


unused to business and extremely difficult 
to deal with.” Moreover, rather than deliver¬ 
ing the painting to London or Paris, the 
count insisted that Fry come to Dzikob, his 
country house near Cracow, to view the 
painting in situ —a journey of two and a half 
days. The painting then had to be duplicated 

Rembrandt van Rijn (1606-1669), The Polish Rider, 
c. 1655, oil on canvas 
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for Tarnowski, with the copying supervised 
by Fry (an English portraitist, Ambrose 
McEvoy, worked on it during the month of 
June). Finally, in recognition of Carfax’s 
services—and to add to their “very inade¬ 
quate” commission of £1,400—Fry had to 
promise to allow them to exhibit The Polish 
Rider at their gallery. 

Both the London and New York press 
reported on the sale. As early as April 26, the 
New York Times informed its readers, incor¬ 
rectly, that The Polish Rider had been 
acquired by The Metropolitan Museum for 
$300,000; the following week it confirmed 
that Frick was the purchaser (“Buys A 
Famous Rembrandt”). And on June 13,1910, 
the Times of London reviewed the exhibition 
of The Polish Rider at the Carfax Gallery, 
reporting that the painting had been bought 
by “Mr. Frick of Pittsburgh and New York, 
one of the competitive millionaires on whose 
dollars so many impoverished European 
aristocrats are now living.” 


Once Knoedler had secured a new frame 
for the picture—“the present one is alto¬ 
gether impossible,” Fry noted in a letter of 
May 9—and Fry’s various obligations were 
acquitted, The Polish Rider was ready for 
shipping to Frick at Eagle Rock, his summer 
residence in Prides Crossing, Massachusetts 
(the New York City mansion would not be 
built for another four years). Frick had been 
generous with Fry, whose finances, always 
precarious, were at a particularly low ebb 
at this time. In a letter to his mother written 
on April 24, just before his departure for 
Cracow, Fry confided, “It’s tiresome and 
rather hateful work . . . [but] it comes at a 
critical time, for I am just at the end of my 
resources and have been feeling very anxious 
of late as to how I can possibly meet expens¬ 
es.” Frick had informed him that he wished 
to be “quite fair” with regard to his remuner¬ 
ation, and, a month later, once the deal was 
concluded, Fry requested a commission 
of five percent, or £3,000 ($14,613.75), six 
times his yearly salary as curator of The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art; a draft for the 
amount was sent in early June. 

Regarding The Polish Rider itself, Fry had 
written encouragingly to its new owner on 
June 2, “I have seen the picture again, and 
shown it to some of the leading critics and 
connoisseurs here. They are all unanimous 
as to its quite exceptional beauty—that it is 

above: 

Roger Eliot Fry (1866-1934), Self-Portrait, 1930-32, 
oil on canvas, National Portrait Gallery, London 

right: 

Henry Clay Frick at Eagle Rock, his summer home in 
Massachusetts, c. 1912. Photograph courtesy of The 
Helen Clay Frick Foundation Archives 


the most romantic thing that Rembrandt 
ever did and stands quite alone.... Please 
when you get it don’t be alarmed if at the 
first blush it is not all you have dreamed, 
because every single time you look at it it 
will grow in beauty.” 

A month later, the painting was on its way 
across the Atlantic; after clearing customs in 
New York and being received by Knoedler 
and Company (Frick’s preferred dealer at 
this time), The Polish Rider arrived at Eagle 
Rock on July 22, 1910. Frick was delighted 
and communicated his enthusiasm to Fry 
in a one-word cable that read: “Enchanted.” 
—Colin B. Bailey, Chief Curator 
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EDUCATION 


Looking Together: 

Making Art Accessible to Students 


CHRISTINE A. BUTLER 



E ach year, more than fifteen hundred 
students visit The Frick Collection. The 
majority of these young visitors do not have 
an art history background; some, in fact, 
have never before been to an art museum. In 
order to provide them with a rewarding 
experience, the Fricks education program 
encourages students to discover and culti¬ 
vate “the viewers in themselves.” The goal of 
this program is to help students gain an 
understanding of the language of vision— 
how meaning is conveyed directly through 
color, shape, composition, texture, and 
space—with all elements working together 
to create compelling images that express 
ideas and emotion. Education staff and vol¬ 


unteers stress to students that it is possible to 
grasp the essential message of a painting or 
sculpture simply by opening their eyes. 

Students are asked questions intended to 
draw them out and to help them articulate 
what they see in front of them: What strikes 
you right away about this artwork? Can you 
point to something specific that contributes to 
your impression? What do you think the artist 
is trying to communicate? Museum educators 
emphasize that there is no one way of look¬ 
ing, no correct or incorrect answer. Such dis¬ 
cussions help to focus students’ innate powers 
of observation, training them simultaneously 
to observe, describe, compare, react, discover, 
evaluate, listen, synthesize, and express. The 


discussions are intended to foster multivalent 
thinking, which is at the core of all disciplines. 

The Frick program has developed from 
ideas that have their origins in the pioneer¬ 
ing work of the Gestalt psychologists in 
the University of Berlin’s Philosophy 
Department during the early years of the last 
century. Rudolf Arnheim, who received his 
doctorate from the department, taught for 
fifty years in the United States; he devoted 
his life to bringing together the experiments 
of the Gestalt psychologists with a systemat¬ 
ic study of the visual arts in various media. 
His courses and many books on perception 
and expression have had enormous influ¬ 
ence on art education in this country and 
underlie the Frick program. 

The job of educators at the Frick is to 
help students develop confidence in their 
ability to interpret visual cues from their 
environment, be it the city streets with their 
billboards and brightly lit windows, or, in 
this case, a museum gallery filled with mas¬ 
terpieces of art. Students learn to build on 
one another’s perceptions and insights, 
discovering layers of meaning in the works 
that they see. In looking and discussing 
what they observe, they are using and 
refining the same critical and analytic skills 
underlying all branches of knowledge. In 
addition, they are able to savor one of life’s 
great pleasures: looking and thinking 
together .—Susan Grace Galassi, Curator 


above: 

Seniors Diego Polo and Jayna Perez from Manhattan 
International High School discuss a sculpture in the 
West Gallery. 
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SPECIAL EVENTS 


Fete des Quatre Saisons 

Young Fellows Gala Benefits Education Program 



Co-Chairman Marina Rust Connor, Susan Fales-Hill, 
and Co-Chairman Nathalie Gerschel Kaplan 



Director Samuel Sachs II, Thomas Loring, and Marianna Sabater 



Paul Mateyunas 


Pamela Fiori and Robert Rufino 


C elebrating Francois Boucher’s Four 
Seasons of 1755, the Young Fellows 
hosted the Fete des Quatre Saisons, held on 
Friday, February 22. The remarkable buzz 
about the Young Fellows Winter Gala in pre¬ 
vious years resulted in another sellout crowd 
for February’s event, drawing more than six 
hundred young members and their guests 
for an evening of cocktails, hors d’oeuvres, 
and dancing. As guests entered the museum, 
they walked through a wintery forest of 
“snow-covered” birch and cherry trees, then 


into the flower-filled Garden Court, which 
was adorned with thousands of blooming 
lilies, spray roses, hydrangeas, hyacinths, and 
delphiniums. Partygoers strolled through 
the galleries as they enjoyed period music 
played by a costumed three-piece ensemble, 
and danced in the Music Room, which was 
ablaze in autumnal hues. The Director’s 
Dining Room on the second floor, usually not 
open to the public, offered another lovely 
space for socializing. The black-tie event 
raised more than $135,000 in net proceeds for 


the Frick’s education program for middle- 
school children throughout the five boroughs 
of New York City. 

Since 1990, through the Young Fellows, a 
new generation has shown a growing enthu¬ 
siasm for contributing to the life of the 
Collection. Special Young Fellows events 
throughout the year offer social and educa¬ 
tional opportunities for a lively exchange 
among art enthusiasts. For further informa¬ 
tion about the Young Fellows program, 
please call (212) 547-6870. 
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SPECIAL EVENTS 



Judi Fleischner, Jean-Louis Ecochard, and Steven Rapkin 


Ellen Cummings, Donna Whittaker, and Richard Hoyt 
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Mark Badgley, Co-Chairman Aerin Lauder Zinterhofer, 
Co-Chairman Lauren duPont, and James Mischka 



Hermes Knauer, Katherine Knauer, Peter-Tolin Baker, and Ron Wendt 



Robert Lindgren, Victoria Lindgren, Betsy Fleming, and Arisa Boit 
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PUBLIC SERVICES AND PROGRAMS 


Museum Shop 

The Museum Shop offers a wide selection 
of scholarly and popular titles, stationery, 
prints, and special gift items related to the 
Frick’s exhibitions and collections. You can 
visit our shop during regular Collection 
hours or browse online at www.frick.org. 
Members receive a 10% discount on all shop purchases. 



Greuze the 
Draftsman 

284 pages; 
cloth $75.00, 
paper $49-95 



Art in The Frick 
Collection 

208 pages; 
cloth $60.00, 
paper $35.00 



Paintings from The 
Frick Collection 

146 pages; 
cloth $47.50 


May 29 at 5:30 

Vigee-LeBrun at the Court of the Romanovs 

Joseph Baillio, Wildenstein & Co. 

Elisabeth-Louise Vigee-LeBrun, best known 
as painter to Marie-Antoinette, spent the 
six most productive and lucrative years of 
her career in Russia. The lecture will high¬ 
light the changes in her portraiture during 
this period and her relationship with the 
Romanov family. 

June 5 at 5:30 

The Mechanics of Secrecy in Eighteenth- 
Century French Furniture 

Carolyn Sargentson, Victoria and Albert 
Museum, London 

Why did eighteenth-century French furni¬ 
ture makers design secret compartments 
and complex mechanical devices for desks 
and cabinets? In addition to reflecting 
unprecedented technical advancements, 
the prevalence of such features indicates 
the high value contemporary society placed 
on secrecy, privacy, and security, as well 
as changes in domestic life, as the speaker 
will discuss. 

Concerts 


Tickets, limited to two per applicant, are issued in 
response to written requests received on the third 
Monday before the concert. (Please enclose a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope.) Each request 
should be for only one concert. Children under ten 
are not admitted. 


Lectures 

Lectures are open to the public without charge 
one half-hour before the event. 


Ticket holders must be seated at least five minutes 
before the concert, at which time unoccupied 
chairs are made available to those on the waiting 
line. The program also will be transmitted in the 
Garden Court, where no tickets are required. 


May 22 at 5:30 

Making the Exhibition 
Greuze the Draftsman 
Edgar Munhall, The Frick Collection 

The curator of the upcoming Greuze draw¬ 
ings exhibition recounts the myriad steps 
involved in creating an international exhi¬ 
bition, from conception to installation. 


July 23 at 5:43 

Sarah Connolly, British mezzo-soprano, 
with Julian Milford, piano, in New York 
debut: Schumann, Berlioz, arias from 
Handel’s Ariodante, English songs 

August 6 at 5:45 

Leipzig Quartet: Lutoslawski; Mendelssohn; 
Beethoven, Quartet in F Major, Opus 135 


Concerts, lectures, and special exhibitions 
are made possible through the generosity 
of the Fellows of The Frick Collection and 
other donors. 

Education 

The Frick Collection is pleased to offer a 
course for members, beginning in the fall, 
entitled “Sketching in The Frick Collection.” 
Classes will be led by a professional artist 
and trained drawing instructor and will be 
held in the evening, when the galleries are 
closed to the public. The fee for the four- 
session course is $250 and enrollment will 
be limited to fifteen adult members. No 
prior drawing experience is necessary. 

For further information or to pre-register, 
please call (212) 547-0707. 

Volunteers 

Volunteers add much to the quality of The 
Frick Collection experience for both visitors 
and members. We rely on their expertise 
and energy in various areas, among them: 

• Membership/Information Desk 

• Museum Shop 

• Education and school programs 

• Frick Art Reference Library 

• Fellows Drawing Room hospitality 

• Assistance in the development office 

• Special events 

If you would like to volunteer, please 
call Andrea Andrews at (212) 547-6871 
to request an application. 


Mark Your Calendar 

Monday, May 13, at 9:00 p.m. 

Fellows Event 

Spring Party and 
Opening Reception for 

Greuze the Draftsman 
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Planned Giving: 

The Founder’s Society 


The Frick Collection Calendar 


“My father came to 
New York with an 
international reputa¬ 
tion, his expertise, a 
few rare books, and 
relatively little money. 
New York was very 
welcoming to my 
parents, and I feel very strongly about the 
obligation of those who are privileged to 
give back. I started going to museums with 
my mother when I was a child. That expo¬ 
sure led to my lifelong interest in the arts. 

I have had a great deal of pleasure from my 
association with The Frick Collection and 
want to ensure that future generations can 
have the same. This requires funding. 
Planned giving is a great way to do it. I 
hope everyone will consider this effective 
and satisfying way of giving to the Frick.” 

—Vivien Ranschburg Clark 

The Founders Society recognizes and honors 
individuals like Vivien Ranschburg Clark 
who provide critical support to The Frick 
Collection through bequests, charitable 
remainder trusts, lead trusts, or other 
planned-giving arrangements. 

Charitable remainder trusts provide annual 
income to the donor and/or other benefici¬ 
aries, in addition to significant tax savings. 

A lead trust enables donors to transfer wealth 
to family members in a tax-efficient manner. 
It also is possible to give your residence to 
the Frick while continuing to live in it for 
as long as you like, at the same time receiving 
a large, immediate tax deduction. 

For more information about The Founders 
Society or Planned Giving, please contact 
Margaret Touborg, Special Advisor to the 
Director, at (212) 547-0669. 

Thank you for your support. 

The Members’ Magazine is published 
three times a year by The Frick Collection 
as a benefit for its members. 

Spring/Summer 2002, Volume 2, Number 2 
ISSN 1534-6412 

Editor: Rebecca Brooke 


May 

Monday, May 13, 9:00 Fellows Event 
Spring Party and Opening Reception for 
Greuze the Draftsman 

Tuesday, May 14, 6:30 Friends Event 
Opening Reception for Greuze the Draftsman 

Thursday, May 16, 6:30 Young Fellows Event 
“Greuze the Draftsman,” a gallery talk by 
Edgar Munhall, The Frick Collection 
(RSVP required; 212-547-0706) 

Wednesday, May 22, 5:30 Lecture 

“Making the Exhibition Greuze the Draftsman” 

by Edgar Munhall, The Frick Collection 

Wednesday, May 29,3:30 Lecture 
“Vigee-LeBrun at the Court of the Romanovs” 
by Joseph Baillio, Wildenstein & Co. 

June 

Wednesday, June 5,3:30 Lecture 

“The Mechanics of Secrecy in Eighteenth-Century 

French Furniture” by Carolyn Sargentson, 

Victoria and Albert Museum 

Wednesday, June 19, 6:30 Young Fellows Event 
“The Frick’s Other Collection: The Frick Art Reference 
Library,” a talk on the Frick family archives by Sally 
Brazil, The Frick Collection, followed by a sunset 
cocktail reception on the Library Terrace 
(RSVP required; 212-547-0706) 

July 

Tuesday, July 23,3:43 Concert 
Sarah Connolly, mezzo-soprano, 
with Julian Milford, piano 

August 

Tuesday, August 6,3:45 Concert 
Leipzig Quartet 

Current Exhibition 

through August 1, 2003 

Mantegna's Descent into Limbo from 

the Barbara Piasecka Johnson Collection 

Upcoming Exhibitions 

April 30 through August 18, 2002 
Martin Carlin's Mechanical Table 

May 14 through August 4, 2002 
Greuze the Draftsman 

September 18 through December 1, 2002 
Poussin, Claude, and Their World: 

Seventeenth-Century French Drawings from 
the £cole Nationale des Beaux-Arts, Paris 

October 29, 2002, through January 3, 2003 
Masterpieces of European Painting 
from the Toledo Museum of Art 








The Frick Collection 

1 East 70th Street 
New York, NY 10021 
(212) 288-0700 


Collection Hours 

10:00 to 6:00 Tuesday through Saturday 

1:00 to 6:00 Sundays 

Closed Mondays and holidays 

Admission 

Members receive unlimited free 
admission to The Frick Collection. 

Adults, $10.00; $5.00 for students and 
seniors. Children under ten are not 
admitted, and those under sixteen 
must be accompanied by an adult. 

Frick Art Reference Library 

10 East 71st Street 
New York, NY 10021 
(212) 288-8700 

Library Hours 

10:00 to 5:00 Monday through Friday 
9:30 to 1:00 Saturdays 
Closed Sundays, holiday weekends, 
Saturdays in June and July, and 
during the month of August 

The Library is open to all researchers 
free of charge. 

Membership 

For information regarding your mem¬ 
bership, or to give a membership as a 
gift, please call the Membership 
Department at (212) 547-0707. 

The Museum Shop 

Phone orders are welcome during regular 
Collection hours. We are happy to arrange 
to have books or special gifts mailed dir¬ 
ectly to you or a friend. Members receive 
a 10% discount on all shop purchases. 
Call (212) 547-6848 to place your order. 
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Visit our website at WWW.frick.org 
















